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&c, *-c, and that the heaps of burned grit stones (a great 
number of which are to be seen throughout Ireland), were 
eollec'e-1 together for that purpose. The Irish practised 
all the means that whs in their power to discover the art, 
hut to no aval They at length seized on two Danes, a fa- 
ther and son, (the <<m was but a young man,) and threat- 
ened thetu with instant death if they did not divulge the 
secret. The father, at first, made a prompt denial ; but 
at length desired them to kill his son, (which they did) 
and he would then revea! the secret. " Now,'' said the 
Dane," I knew myself had no chance of escape ; and, per- 
haps, my son, owing to his tender age, might be tempted 
to shew you how to make beer, was he let to survive me." 

T. A. 



ON THE CLIMATE OF IRELAND. 

It is a well known fact that the variation of climate is 
not entirely owing to the distance at which a country is 
situated from the Equinoctial li> e ; for had such been the 
case, places King at a considerable distance from it could 
not be hotter than others which are some degrees nearer. 



To account for the great difference of our climate, w» 
must suppose Ireland to be a vast mountain, the apex o4 
which runs in a winding direction nearly across the entire 
island; leaving (or nearly so) the |-r< vinces of Leinste* 
and Connaua;nt on the south side, and that of Ulster oft 
the north. Though the largest mountains, when compared 
to the size of the globe, are but mere hillocks, vet it isevi 
dent that the side facing the sun must be hotter, and con 
sequently more fertile than the opposite one; for the 
mountain, along with shading its south side from the nip- 
ping blast, withholds the sun's rays from falling upon that 
of the north. In order to make this better understood, 
let the reader divide eight equally, then take one from 
one of the quotients and add it to the other, and he wiit 
have five in one of them, and only three in the other, 
which is, perhaps, less than the difference produced by tht 
mount tin on its two sides. 

What 1 have now stated is but mere conjecture, as I 
never had the opportunity of laying afoot on any of the 
above named provinces, yet, perhaps, the course of out 
large rivers is sufficient for the bold remark. 

T. A. 




ENTRANCE TO TULLAMORE PARK. 



Two miles and a half from Newcastle, on the skirts of 
Slieve Donard,* stands Briansford, or Tullamore-Park, the 
delightful residence of the Earl of Roden. The approach 
to it is through a handsome Gothic gateway — and it is 
situated in one of the most romantic spots that can possi- 
bly be conceived. Slieve Donard is supposed to rise 
nearly four miles in gradual ascent, while the perpendicu- 
Jar height is estimated at nearly three thousand feet. — 
From the northern brow of the mountain issues an exube- 
rant fountain, which emits more than half a foot of water 
exceedingly rapid and pure. This stream, and many 
others, meet in their descent, and form a river, which, run- 
ning through a channel of white stone, by ten thousand 
iifferent breaks and windings, makes in summer a prospect 
ji waterfalls, cascades, jets-d'eau, ponds, &.c. the most va- 



The highest of the Mourne mountains. 



rious and delightful; but in winter flood's, the roar and 
impetuosity of this fall are terrible in the extreme. From 
the top down to the rocks hanging over the sea is one con- 
tinued descent, and the lower parts, though craggy and 
rude enough, tare covered with hazel, holly, &c. those 
next to the sea-clifts being old, bowed, stunted, and lan- 
guishing ; while it is worthy of notice, that those most re- 
mote, though situated higher, are flourishing a.id healthy; 
and all this on the face of a mountain exposed to a wide, 
open, eastern sea. In the descent southward, near the 
bottom, one is forced to slide down a sort of thatch, com- 
posed of furze, long grass, and juniper. 

St. Donard, a disciple of St. Patrick, is said to have 
spent the life of a hermit on this it onntain, and built a cell 
or oratory on e top of it tow 310 ^ the close of the fifth 
century: the 24th of March is sac.ed to his memory, but 
the patro i-day i; l'n 'J.'ih -S .h j,. n which day th* 
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